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HE Percy Binsteads 
were not badly off , but 
after the war, like 
many others, they had 
to retrench. So in 
September they let 
their London house 
for some months, took 
a small villa at Penzance — in Cornwall — 
and settled down for the winter: a dull 
place, but there are excellent excursions 
to be taken from it, and St. Michael's 
Mount is a picturesque hump in the sea. 
Percy did not like missing his club, but he 
joined a local one, bought a telescope to 
look at the horizon, became interested in 
ships, went long walks with sandwiches 
in a side-pocket, and as a matter of fact 
enjoyed his exile* Especially he en joyed 
having his wife more to himself than was 
possible In London, where there were rela- 
tions and women friends who came, to tea, 
tiresome committees that worried him to 
join them, and public dinners that ex- 
tracted his guinea and gave him more food 
than was good for him. He was fif ty-one, 
a good fellow, growing stout, and rather 
stodgy. His wife was thirty-four and a 
Frenchwoman, but she had lived in Eng- 
land since she was seventeen, and spoke 
English with only the ghost of an accent 
and that a pretty one. Charming, quick, 
impulsive, easily excited, she gave one 
the impression of a bird with wings that 
had been clipped but was content with 
captivity. She had little white teeth, 
black eyes, softened with thick,, rather 
long lashes, a lingering dimple in her 
cheek, and dark hair that curled or half 
curled on the top of her head, encroached 
on her forehead, and was done up into a 
loose coil at the back; she was a trifle 
plump, looked as if she had a good tem- 
per, passionate, perhaps, but never sulky, 
and that she liked the good things of the 
place in which she found herself, 
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For the first three months the weather 
was delightful; so mild that, even in No- 
vember, two or three times they had tea 
in the garden* Percy often sat there to 
smoke a pipe and read the paper, or to 
look through his telescope at the horizon 
while he wondered how people could live 
all the year round in London — the coun- 
try was much better. Claire agreed with 
him till after Christmas, then her spirits 
flagged. There was not much to do at 
Penzance and very few people to know; 
Mr. Gibbs ; the vicar, had a good-looking 
son, an invalid who buried his nose in 
books, and a wife who knitted all day; 
there was a doctor who wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles and an old gentleman with 
asthma: no companions for her. She had 
no piano and hated a gramophone; she 
was a good housewife, but the two maids 
they had brought from London did all the 
work' of the small house; she let off a little 
steam now and then by giving them what 
Percy called "a good wigging*' if they 
didn't please her, and made them pres- 
ents, bought at the Penzance shops, when 
they did. She had a black kitten called 
Shagpat, who rather liked being hoisted 
in the air with one hand and then cuddled 
up with its head under her chin till It 
could hardly breathe; but even that did 
not amuse her all day. In early January 
she became very restless. She told Percy 
that she really did long to see her English 
aunt who Jived in Kensington, and wished 
they could run up for a week or two. He, 
being an astute man who had read his 
Sherlock Holmes, noticed that she always 
turned to the advertisements of the big 
drapers and lingered over the pictures of 
strange garments in the daily papers, so 
that he was not surprised when she said 
with a little sigh: {i Do you know, darling, 
the sales appear to be perfectly wonderful 
this year; things are so cheap, 5 * 

"Horrid crowds, probably— never saw 
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so many big women and plain ones In my 
life as when I went with you last year — 
and the way they pushed and pommelled 
— good thing you arc out of it t my dear." 

"My dear" answered nothing; but 
three mornings later a long letter came 
that evidently interested her, and with a 
certain amount of gravity that gave im- 
portance to it she told him that Aunt 
Dora was not at all well. 



even to pass by our house. I have been 
wondering if they keep the knocker 
dean." The knocker was a beautiful 
brass one; they had picked it up in Italy; 
and her anxiety held a tender remem- 
brance of a bygone holiday, 

"Dare say they do." lie fumbled for 
his pipe. "Gives a good impression if a 
brass knocker is well polished — they are 
up to that, I dare say." 




Percy bought a telescope and became interested in ships.— Page 



"It would please her ve-ry much if we 
went up to sec her — just a short visit." 
A pause, and then: " I might find a hat if 
we went before the sales were over — I 
have not one to my head for the spring," 

Percy pretended not to hear her; he 
knew that when she put on the least bit 
of an accent there was danger. 

"You do like mc to look nice," with her 
head a little on one side, "don't you?" 

"You always look nice, my dear," 

Silence for a few minutes. Then, as if 
she had thought the matter over, she be- 
gan in an. Impartial, inquiring voice: 
t( Percy dear, do you think we could man- 
age the inside of a week? I should so like 



"We were so happy in our home, were 
we not, darling?' 1 

"We are happy anywhere — at least, I 
am." 

"Just the inside of a week," she re- 
peated with a little sigh. 

Another pause ; he turned possibilities 
over in his mind; then he said wickedly, 
knowing quite well what a cruel sugges- 
tion he was making: 

"We'll go up for a week-end if you like. 
Friday night, arrive on Saturday morn- 
ing, in time for breakfast, come back on 
Monday by the day express — I don't 
want to stick in London," 

"But on Saturday the shops close at 
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one o'clock, Percy dear; I should be too 
tired to do anything in the morning after 
the long journey all night, and on Sunday 
they don't open at all. On Monday morn- 
ing there would not be time — not one 
single little hour, to buy a thing," with 
the accent again. 

"Oh, that's what you're after, is it?" 
with a rumbling laugh that was not hope- 
less. 

"Yes, that is what I'm after," she con- 
fessed meekly; "and that is why I want a 
whole inside of a week, but I would not 
spend much — only ve-ry little." 

Then he had a brain wave: 

" Why shouldn't you go up alone? It's 
a long way, and I hate a railway journey. 
You rather like one." 

"I love it," she answered quickly. 

"But I shouldn't like to think of you 
travelling all night; it would be better to 
go in this daytime. There's a fast morn- 
ing train, you know — nine forty-five, 
luncheon-car — very decent food — gets 
you into Paddington at five forty-five." 

"It would be too lovely, and you are a 
perfect lamb." She always talked like 
that when she wanted her own way, or 
had just been given it. 

"Very well — you don't have to dress 
much here, but you shall have twenty 
pounds to play with, will that do?" 

"It will be heaps and heaps," she said 
with a content that pleased him, for he 
thought it rather a small sum to propose. 

"Shall I go on Monday?" 

"If you like; you won't be happy till 
you have done it," he answered benev- 
olently. 

Thus far all was well. 

II 

On Monday morning at breakfast, in 
her best tailor-made and a close-fitting 
hat, she looked so nice that he could 
have made love to her easily; but he came 
down rather late and he liked his coffee 
hot. 

"Luggage ready?" he asked. 

"Quite. I'm only taking one little 
cabin trunk, for I don't suppose I shall 
have much to bring back, and of course 
my lovely new suitcase." This was a 
tactful remark — for it was his last gift to 
her before they left London; almost small 



enough to be called an attache- case, lined 
with watered blue silk, pockets down one 
side, but only two or three of them fitted 
for fear of making it heavy. Two clasps 
with locks, 

"Good girl," he answered, enjoying the 
sweetbread and bacon she had thought- 
fully provided — though she was too ex- 
cited to eat anything herself. When he 
had finished he was a generous man. "I 
feel as if I ought to give you a little more 
money," he said. 

"Oh, no, darling, it will be heaps. But 
I don't suppose I shall bring back much 
of the dear twenty pounds." 

"Mind you don't get your pocket 
picked." 

"I never have a pocket, my Percy." 

"Well, your hand-bag picked, then. I 
wonder, women are Hot afraid of having 
those little bags snatched, or of forgetting 
them — and I say, old thing" — he always 
tried to use slang if he remembered it in 
time, to prove that he was not slow or 
anything of that sort— "we ought to start 
— not too much time left. Todd went 
with your trunk ten minutes ago." He 
picked up her suitcase and looked at it 
with pride, highly pleased at having come 
upon it when he was dawdling round the 
stores. 

" Sure you have everything you want ? " 
He opened it and looked in, "Pretty full 
and very neatly packed; and I say, dear, 
I shall give you some more cash in case 
you fancy an extra blouse or a new frock." 

She was putting on her hat, but stopped 
with pleasant excitement to look at Mm. 

"Another twenty." He pulled two ten- 
pound notes from his waistcoat pocket; 
he had been conscious of them all through 
breakfast. 

"Oh, no, Percy/' she exclaimed, and 
nearly ran the hatpin into her head. " It 
is too much." 

"Where do you carry your money?" 
with a lordly gesture. 

"In my hand-bag, with my cigarettes 
and keys." 

"It doesn't do to keep it all in one 
place; then if you lose one lot you have 
another to fall back on; we'll put them 
here — behind your powder-book." He 
pushed the notes into the little silk pocket 
opposite the handle in the suitcase. 
"Then they won't be too obvious— see?" 
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She did sec, with great satisfaction; "Doesn't matter - excellent snaps," 

just the edge of them showed round the He clicked them. 

little bound hook of papier poudre leaves. "You will have to run. You have not 

He shut the case arid was about to ex- quite five minutes," Walter Gibbs urged. 

act the reward of his beneficence when They made for the door. 

steps and a voice were heard outside. "Oh, Percy, we must wait a moment," 

"Oh, damn/' he exclaimed. Walter Claire exclaimed I haven't kissed Shag- 

Gibbs hurriedly walked in ; a good f el low, pat yet. Emma "—this to the maid at th e 
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brother of the parson'— he had arrived for 
Christmas holidays and staved on — but 
not wanted at that precise moment. 

" 'Morning," he said; "I met. your man 
going leisurely down to the station with 
Mrs. Binstead's box. He didn't know — 
said you didn't — that the train starts a 
quarter of an hour earlier since the be- 
ginning of the month; if you don't look 
out you will lose it." 

"Good chap." Percy took up the suit- 
case. "Where is your key, darling?" 
Claire, flurried, felt in her hand-bag. It 
was not: there, nor' in her coat-pocket. 

"I shall find it presently/* she said. 



door — "do bring him quickly." Emma 
disappeared like a flash. 

"Damn Shagpat — I'll go on and take 
your ticket." Percy fled. When the cat. 
had been kissed, Claire and Walter Gibbs 
hurried after him. The station was only 
three minutes off— they could see his legs 
ahead of them running — they ran, too — 
the train was in and snorting — they could 
hear it. " We shall lose it," she cried. 

Percy had taken her ticket, picked up 
a sensational novel from the book-stall, 
run up to the train the doors were being 
banged — and breathlessly held on to the 
handle of an empty carriage. Claire 
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jumped in, he put her suitcase beside her 
in the corner, with, the warm coat that 
Walter Gibbs had been carrying. The 
guard was about to blow his whistle when, 
suddenly, a pretty woman appeared, fol- 



gleam of silver coins and of something 
gold showed through it. The red case 
and the fur coat were put down beside 
her, an umbrella in the rack, the porter 
evidently given a big tip; and the guard 




The guard was about to blow his whistle. 



lowed by an excited porter carrying a 
beautiful fur coat and a red suitcase with 
dark corners* She sprang into the car- 
riage. 

Excellent companion for Claire, Percy 
thought quickly, for the stranger looked 
agreeable. There was an air of opulence 
about her that held up the train for half a 
minute — opulence can do anything. Her 
tailor-made coat and skirt were properly 
cut; a string of pearls round her neck just 
showed in front; some valuable rings were 
on her ungloved left hand; on her wrist 
there was a silver- chain hand-bag; a 



beckoned ; she asked him in a clear voice 
that was full of decision and obviously 
American: 

"This train does stop at Bath?" 

"Yes, madam," 

"You won't fill up the carriage with 
too many people.'' She leaned forward; 
another coin changed hands. 

He touched his hat, closed the door 
sharply, pulled a ticket from his pocket 
with "Reserved" on it, licked each end 
of it, gummed it on the window, put his 
whistle to his mouth again, and the train 
started. 
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" Good-by, darling. " Percy kept pace and took out a note-book, a dainty thing 
with it for a couple of yards, Walter with gold corners, and a pencil that had 
Gibbs's absurdly blue eyes sought the an ivory top with a diamond to it. 
stranger's. The two men watched the " I expect she has some valuable things 
train slither out of the station- The two in there," Claire thought and noticed that 
nice women felt that the journey would be she did not lock the case again. She re- 
agreeable. The stranger put her head membered that she had not found her own 
out of the window for a moment to take key, but it didn't matter, 
in the view, "I should have liked to stay "St. Ives?" turning over the leaves of 
longer at Penzance/' she said as she sat the note-book ; "why, yes, I went there — 
down; " it looks like a nice place." it was like an opal; but it rained, so I went 

"Yes," doubtfully; "but one gets tired on. To-night I start for Paris, and next 

of it* Were you there ve-ry long?" The week I sail for New York," 

slight accent provoked a smile, "I thought you were going to Bath?" 

"No, I motored this morning from the "I shall stay there just two hours — I 

Land's End — T wish I had not been so want to see the old Assembly Rooms and 

hurried; I have just whisked through the the Roman Bath, to get an impression. 1 

places." expect there will be time for that. Eng- 

"Did you see St. Ives?*' land is packed full of beautiful places, 

"St. Ives? Now let me see." She mellow with age and traditions; we have 

opened the case beside her with a little not got much of that in America." She 

gold key that, attached to a thin chain stood up and dived into the pockets of the 

round her neck, dangled in front of her, wonderful fur coat, pulled out a couple of 




Suddenly a woman appeared, followed by an excited porter. - Page 3,5 a. 
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papers that had evidently been sent by 
post, tore off the direction, screwed it up 
in a bait and threw it out of the window. 

"I suppose we shall get some morning 
papers at Plymouth/* Claire said, wish- 
ing she had seen the direction on the 
others. 

"Would you. like to look at an Amer- 
ican one?" It seemed like a hint that 
too much conversation was not desired, 
and for the next hour the travellers read 
in their separate corners, facing each 
other, but Claire, not being as much in- 
terested in the Boston Transcript as her 
companion, took up the novel Percy had 
bought her— she never forgot that it was 
called "A Wicked Woman" — but she put 
it down again ; she didn't want to read 
anything just yet; it seemed a pity to let 
the Cornish land slip by unnoticed. Once 
or twice the stranger looked outward too, 
or made a trivial remark about the time, 
or th e win dow, or the weather* Presently 
she said inquiringly : 

" I expect it was your husband saw you 
off just now?" 

"Yes, it was— my husband. He 
bought me this book at the last minute," 
she added, with a little laugh, and showed 
the title, at which the stranger seemed 
amused. Claire thought: "She is rather 
nice. These Americans are so responsive 
— and I feel convinced that she rolls in 
money; they always do. Why, her fur 
coat, is worth a fortune." 

"And the other? lie had such beauti- 
ful eyes, and was so well grown; just as 
we imagine an Englishman. Was he 
vour brother, or a friend?" 

"A friend." The praise of Walter 
Gibl>s seemed a little superfluous; Percy 
was quite as tall, and typically English. 

"It's always nice to be seen off on a 
journey ; makes you feel they are sorry to 
lose you. I thought that when I came 
over to England last fall" 

"Are you travelling alone?" 

" Why", yes ; it's a rest. There's nothing 
like being alone when you are tired, to be 
free of your people for a time — you like 
them again so much; but I meet two 
friends in Paris, and we shall go on to- 
gether — I sail from Italy for home next 
week." She took off her hat and showed 
a small head with a quantity of light- 
brown hair twisted round it and little soft 



masses pulled down over her ears. Her 
face was thin, the cheek-bones rather 
high, but her complexion was creamy 
white, and the large gray eyes were full of 
grave content When she was amused a 
smile came to her lips— a faint, inquiring 
smile that curled about her -mouth, as 5 
seeking her eyes, and was curiously at- 
tractive. Claire, susceptible and impul- 
sive, was taken by surprise. "I like her," 
she thought, "and I wish I knew who 
she is, though American names don't 
tell you much, because they never have 
titles." 

"I should like to stay longer in Paris 
this time," the stranger added, as if it 
were a postscript to her last remark, 
"but it is impossible." She took up the 
paper again, as if to hint that she did not 
want to talk. 

Ill 

A waiter from the restaurant-car ap- 
peared an hour later. 

"Will you lunch, ladies?" he asked; 
"first service directly we have passed 
Plymouth, second sendee as soon as we 
leave Exeter." 

"Don't think I want to lunch very 
early, I ate a great deal this morning," 
the stranger said. 

"Then I'll go first," Claire said, think- 
ing it would be as well not to leave all 
their things in an empty carriage, " for I 
had no breakfast" 

The man gave them tickets for the 
luncheon-car and disappeared. 

Presently the stranger looked up. 

"Do you always live in Penzance?" 

"Oh, no, we are there only for the win- 
ter. We live in London." 

"London is a fine city; I wish I were 
going to stay there now; but I've got 
pretty well to the end of the money I set 
out to spend, and I guess I mustn't buy 
any more things, even in Paris, or Fll be 
ruined in duty when I get to New York. 
I believe our custom-house wants to sup- 
port the rest of the country with the 
duties it makes us pay when we go back 
from Europe, I've tried many times to 
outwit it, but it can f t be done." 

"How have you tried?" 

"Weil, IVe bought silk stockings and 
worn three on each leg when I was land- 
ing, and said it was to keep mc warm, 
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b ut they wouldn't have it. Last time "— * 
she touched the string — "1 told them 
these pearls belonged to my grandmother 
in Texas, but they wouldn't have that 
either* They collect people who won't 
believe anything at all, and it isn't any 
good thinking you know better than they 
do. Luckily, clothes are not much dearer 
in New York than they are in England, 
so it's just as well to get them there. Be- 
sides, I couldn't buy any this time, for I 
played poker coming over, and lost — did 
you ever play it?" 
"No, I can't" 

"Well, if you take my advice, you will 
never try ; I had to cable for more money; 
I expect I'll find it in Paris. Say, do you 
mind ii I smoke a cigarette?" 

"I should Like one, loo." Claire had 
been longing for one. She felt for a couple 
she had hurriedly put into her coat-poci tet 
at the last minute. 

The stranger took out a gold cigarette- 
case from the -silver-chain bag — Claire 
had seen it glistening — a beauty, chased 
all over except in one corner where there 
was a monogram. 

"Will you try one of these?'*' she asked. 
"I always smoke Virginian." 

For twenty minutes there was much 
content, and between them there seemed 
to grow up a sense of intimacy. 

The train rushed into the crowded sta- 
tion of Plymouth, but no one entered the 
labelled compartment, and as the train 
crawled slowly out, the waiter passed, 
calling: 

"First luncheon is served," 

Claire got up quickly. "I am dread- 
fully hungry S he slipped her novel into 
the suitcase, clicking the snaps again with 
an affectionate thought of Percy, and 
suddenly she remembered that she had 
left the key in a little silver tray on her 
toilet table. "I won't be very long," she 
said. 

"I wouldn't hurry; it doesn't do to eat 
too quickly," 

"Perhaps she will like being alone — 
she motored a long way this morning and 
is tired," Claire thought. 

The luncheon was quite good, and a 
full hour was allowed to have it in. 
Luckily, she had a seat by a window, so 
that she could look out between the 
courses. 



IV 

She found her companion curled up in 
the corner turning over the English paper 
bought at Plymouth. 

"Think I have read this from end to 
end," she said with a little laugh; "I 
wished I had had your f Wicked Woman' 
noveL" 

"'How stupid of me not to leave it for 
you," 

"Oh, no, I have been looking at the 
landscape; I never saw anything like 
these cunning little fields and side hedges. 
England is a lovely place ; you ought to 
be very glad you live in it." 

"I am, but it is my husband's country, 
not mine; I am French." 

"I knew that, for every now and then 
a bit of accent peeps out and gives you 
away, as I expect my American one does, " 

"You don't like France as much as you 
do England?" It was obvious begging 
for a compliment. 

"France! Why, I worship it — think 
how magnificent it was in the war — you 
must be proud of being a Frenchwoman," 

"I am, but my husband is English, so 
I belong to both countries." 

"I call that very clever— but we man- 
age it nearly as well, for we say that good 
Americans when they die go to Paris, but 
they crowd over to England while they 
live; so you see they arc just this life and 
the next to us." The little smile that 
wandered round her mouth lit up the 
whole face, 

Claire beamed. "France was magnif- 
icent, wasn't it ? " she said. " I saw Foch 
when he came over; I was standing by 
the side of the road, his carriage stopped 
a moment for the crowd— I wanted to run 
across and kiss him," 

"I wonder you didn't" 

The waiter hurried down the corridor 
again: 

"Second luncheon ready." 

"Now you must go," said Claire im- 
pulsively; "I hope you will have a very 
good feast — because you love France," 

The stranger was amused. "X will 
leave you my cigarette-case," she an- 
swered; "you must enjoy a quiet smoke." 
She hesitated for a moment at the door of 
the carriage, went to her fur coat, which 
liad been lying in a heap on the seat, 
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folded it, as if to put It in the rack over- 
head, but, changing her mind, dropped it 
on the seat again. Then, with a glance at 
her suitcase and another quick look round, 
she disappeared. 

Claire was puzzled, "Perhaps she 
thought I should try on her coat," she 
said to herself with a little laugh; "but I 
won't — though I should hke to. It is such 
a beauty; she must have heaps of money; 
perhaps she is a millionairess." She 
looked at the cigarette-case in her hand 
and tried to make out the monogram; 
but the letters were so intertwined it was 
impossible. . . . 



Site was a long time gone. Claire 
looked out of the window, and felt bored. 
Then she remembered her nose; by this 
time it must want powdering. She 
opened her suitcase wide to get out the 
papier poudrc, moved the novel, and 
with a start realized that the two ten- 
pound notes had gone. She had seen 
Percy put them in, and the little white 
edge round the cover of the powder-book, 
as he called It. She stood up in astonish- 
ment. 

"They are gone !" She could not be- 
lieve her eyes* "They are gone!" She 
examined everything — no good — it was 
impossible that they could have slipped 
out. "They have been taken. ... She 
is a thief ! I can't belie\ T e it— but they 
are often disguised— she doesn't look it, 
but she is a thief 1" 

She sat down, flushed and breathless, 
staring at the empty silk pocket. Every- 
thing the stranger had said flashed 
through her mind. "She lost, money at 
poker; she talked about the custom- 
house; and her silk stockings; perhaps 
they are mock pearls, or she stole them; 
she is artful and a thief.'* 

She got up again and stood rocking 
with excitement. 

"But what can I do?" she cried; "if I 
accuse her she will deny it : she couldn't be 
searched in the train ; it would be a scene 
and get into the papers, and ten-pound 
notes are all alike ; she would say they 
were hers . . . what did she do with 
them ? " Then a sudden idea : "Why did 
she stop in the doorway and come back 
and shake her iur coat ? Perhaps she hid 



them in IL" She shook it, felt in its 
pockets, looked for secret ones in the lin- 
ing — no good ; she dropped it back on t he 
seat, picked up the gold cigarette-case 
and threw it on to the soft fur heap. "I 
won't touch her dreadful cigarettes any 
more; perhaps they are drugged, so that 
I might sleep till she got out at Bath." 
The French blood in her was roused, she 
would not have been surprised to find that 
poison pains were darting through her — 
or that she was a corpse already. "But 
where are the notes? I will find them if 
it is possible; she had a bag with her; they 
are not in that, for I could see there was 
only the cigarette-case and loose silver in 
It — it showed through the chain work — 
they must be here — " She knelt down in 
front of the red case and hesitated; then, 
remembering its owner's parting glance at 
it, she cried: "Probably she has locked it 
— if not I shall look; she Is a thief and I 
have a right to recover my own properly 
if I cap." With indignation surging 
through her she undid the snaps; it was 
not locked. She opened it quickly. It 
was beautifully fitted with gold-topped 
bottles. A delicious perfume she could 
not identify pervaded it; she sniffed up. 
There were soft substances filling the 
main space. On the top of them was the 
note-book arid then a handkerchief sachet 
worked with forget me-nots; beside it, 
between it and a gold- topped bottle, she 
saw a corner of unmistakable white paper 
sticking up. Her heart stood still as she 
pulled out the two ten-pound notes. 

"She did take them] She is a thief; 
they are mine, and I will have them 
back!" Without a moment's pause she 
put. them into her band -bag, closed the 
suitcase, snapped it, and sat down in her 
corner again. 

Her excitement simmered down, she 
began to consider the situation; she had 
done a desperate thing; but she had only 
taken her own notes; she had a right to 
them — and even to go to a thief's dosed 
case . . . she was glad she had done it, 
but a horrible fright was coming over her. 
The American, of course, was a thief; she 
was one of a gang, perhaps, and might do 
anything to her — she didn't know pre- 
cisely what; but she was beginning to 
dread her return, ... Perhaps she 
would not go to her case again before she 
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got out of the train. "If she does, she 
can't deny that they are mine or that she 
took them; she daren't make a fuss , . . 
but it is dreadful. . . 

She looked out into the corridor and 
saw with consternation that the travellers 



travel with a wicked woman. She turned 
over the pages and appeared to be read- 
ing. 

The stranger entered looking pleased 
and satisfied; she took up her cloak, evi- 
dently seeing that it had been touched, 




■were beginning to return from the restau- 
rant. She retreated to her corner, and 
made up her mind that she would do 
nothing, and say nothing ; she would be 
stiff and cold and not speak if she could 
help it; the thief's guilty conscience would 
give her a hint and tell her why. She 
looked at the watch on her arm ;' in less 
than an hour they would be at Bristol, 
and half an hour afterward at Bath. . . . 
Many people were passing now along the 
corridor. She picked up the novel ; it was 
the right title, she thought; Percy was 
so clever ; he must have guessed she would 
Vol. LXXIV.— 2i 



for she had left it folded and found it in a 
heap with the cigarette-case on the top. 

" I hope you had a quiet whiff," she said. 

"I did not require one," Claire an- 
swered coldly. Her lips were stiff; they 
would hardly speak. 

" Won't you have one now? " The gold 
case was handed. 

"I do not require any more/' without 
removing her eyes from the book. The 
stranger looked at her doubtfully, lighted 
one herself, and soon appeared to be lost 
in thought 

A whole hour— an hour of silence and 
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tension that Claire could hardly bear; at 
last it was Impossible not to raise her head. 
Her companion looked at her with a smile. 

"That book seems to be very interest- 
ing/' 

"Yes, it is very interesting." Again 
there was silence. It was extremely awk- 
ward, but there was nothing to be done, 
"If I could only be as calm as she is," 
Claire thought; "but I can't, my heart is 
thumping so hard," 

VI 

There were a good many people at 
Bristol station, Claire wished that some 
one would enter the carriage, but the label 
still held good, and in a few minutes they 
went on again. Suddenly the stranger 
rose and went along the corridor; she re- 
turned in a few minutes and, as if to 
change the atmosphere of the last hour, 
said pleasantly: 

" In a quarter of an hour we shall get 
to Rath; then I shall leave you for the 
rest of your journey alone. 11 

There was a frigid " yes " from the corner. 

The umbrella in the rack was lifted 
down and put with the fur coat; the 
stranger hesitated a minute, then sud- 
denly opened her suitcase, put in her 
cigarettes, and took out a handkerchief 
from the sachet; she was about to close it 
again, to the infinite relief of the woman 
in the corner, when suddenly she seemed 
to remember something, opened it again, 
and was evidently startled. 

"She sees they are gone," Claire 
thought. Her heart left off thumping 
and stood still. The American lifted the 
handkerchief sachet right out, and 
hunted in all the corners of the case, then 
looked at her companion, as if unwilling 
to be suspicious, and again made a search, 

"Did any one enter the carriage while 
T was away?" she asked. 

The color rushed to Claire's face, her 
eyes had sparks in them. "No, no one," 
" "Did vou leave it at all?" 

"No, I did not" 

"It is an extraordinary thing, but two 
bank-notes that were in my case are gone. ' ' 

"Yes, they arc gone," firmly, "/ took 
them," 

"Took them?" The stranger looked 
astounded — bewildered. 



"Yes, I did," with angry triumph. 
"Well, but how did you come to do 
that?" 

"I took them back." Claire's temper 
was rising, "They were mine — mine — ■ 
and you stole them from my case." She 
was conscious with sickening relief that 
the train was slackening to get into Bath. 

The other woman stood calm and cool, 
staring at her. 

"Weil "—she drew her words out slowly 
—"this is the very strangest thing that 
ever happened to me—you think I am a 
thief!" 

"You were here alone; no one else could 
have taken them; I believe you belong to 
a gang " 

"A gang?" 

"Yes, a gang. You wore silk stockings 
to cheat the customs — you played poker 
on board ship. I will not prosecute you, 
but you are a thief*" The dark eyes 
blazed; their owner had lost all self-con- 
trol; but the American did not turn a 
hair. 

"I wish you would prosecute me, only 
I haven't time to stay for it But this is 
the most amusing thing I know— that a 
woman like you should open my luggage, 
take out some bank-notes, and then pre- 
tend they are hers! Why, it's you who 
are the thief." 

"Oh!" Claire had become inarticu- 
late. 

The train was almost stopping; the 
stranger evidently hesitated what to do 
next, then locked the red suitcase. "I 
ought to have done that before," she said. 

The guard appeared; he had evidently 
been spoken to. 

"These are the things," she told him, 
"and I shall want a taxi." 

He evidently had reasons for being at- 
tentive; the train stopped, a porter came 
to the door. She hesitated before she got 
out, and turned to Claire, who, intense 
but almost stupefied, stood leaning against 
the window-frame at the other end of the 
carriage, 

"Well," she said, with a mocking, mad- 
dening smile, as it seemed now, "a hun- 
dred dollars isn't much to give oneself 
away like that for, or to lose— I don't 
mind a bit, and you may keep the notes — 
I shan't miss them. If you had gone 
deeper you would have found some more. 
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I put. those two at the top ready for Bath. 
But if y ou take my advice, you will leave 
other people's luggage alone in future," 
She jumped down lightly from the car- 
riage; in a moment she had disappeared. 

VII 

It was a relief to find that some cousins, 
Jack Dawson and his wife, were staying 
with the aunt. Claire poured out her 
story, and passed on some of her excite- 
ment to them. 

"By Jove !" said Jack; "it was neat of 
her. You never know what they will get 
up to; I've been rooked two "or three 
times myself. It's a warning never to 
leave your things about unlocked with 
people you don't know; you can't tell 
what they will be up to, especially in 
these days when every one is hard up/' 

"She looked frightfully rich." 

"Part of her game, probably." 

"You should have seen her fur coat, it 
was such a beauty." 

" Perhaps she had pinched it from some 
one else — anyhow, you had a good time, 
for I expect you went for her." Claire's 
family knew her sweetness — and laughed 
at what they called her fireworks. 

"She was so cool, it maddened me, I 
could have killed her." 

" A pity you didn't ; it would have made 
a sensation. Well, you have got your 
notes back; that's something. But I 
should have thought such a small sum was 
hardly worth her while — she must have 
been disappointed at not getting more I" 

Mrs. Binstead came down punctually 
to breakfast next morning; she felt that 



if she were going to the sales it would be 
better to start early; but she was tired 
and had had no sleep, A letter from 
Percy was on her plate. 

"Ife is such a dear," she said as she 
opened it ; " he always writes the moment 
we are apart " 

Two ten-pound notes dropped from the 
envelope. 

"J hope you were not worried if you 
missed tltcse^ darling] as I rati io the station 
I remembered yout case was not locked, so I 
took them out, meaning to Ull you to put 
them m your hand-bag, and in the fuss of 
getting you ojf, dean forgot about them" 

It was more than she could bear. 

"Oh, what shall I do?" she cried. 
"She started for Paris last night and 
sails from Italy next week for New York. 
I shall never see her again." 

" Pretty mess, isn't it ? " Jack laughed. 
" You have done it rather completely, but 
you can have an extra good time at the 
sales." 

It was like a sting, "I couldn't go 
near them now. I shall go home, and ad- 
vertise for her in American papers." 

"She'll never see it." 

She poured it all out to Percy, sitting on 
the rug by the fire with her head against 
his knees. He agreed to the advertise- 
ments, though they would be no good, he 
told her. 

"Then they must go to the devasta- 
tions," she said; "it would please her, 
for she loved Prance — but always I shall 
say to myself ; 'I stole, I ought to be 
put in prison'; and, oh, Percy, always, 
somewhere in America, there will be a 
woman who thinks I am a thief." 



